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Greetings Dissident... 


HE ANTI-RACIST MARCH in Wellington in October saw the word anarchist littered 

throughout the mainstream press in New Zealand and even in a few papers abroad. 

Some of these reports portrayed us favourably, most of it wasn’t exactly flattering, but 
almost all of it put the supposed violence in our court. Estimates of our numbers ranged 
from 50 to 500. 

Of course the reality was quite different. Actual numbers of anarchists present wouldn't 
have been much more than 50, and most of these spent close to 4 hours wearing down the 
National Front with glitter and songs. There were definitely anarchists involved in the few 
incidents of violence but these were mainly carried out by the punks. 

: It’s ironic for a group of people who are 
s\ z | so often popularly portrayed as violent to have 
"so avidly denied any involvement. But while 
* there is definitely a strong pacifist tendency in 
the Aotearoa anarchist movement, I don’t think 
the violence, as small and isolated as it was, was 
really such a bad thing. 

The mantra of “non-violence” at pro- 
tests today is all-pervasive and in many ways 
acts as a form of social control, where we con- 
stantly censor our own behaviour and the be- 
haviour of those around us so as not to bring 
negative media attention. Perhaps protests once 
posed some threat to the status quo but today 
they have reached the status of the spectacle, 
and afterwards we all rush home to watch ourselves on the telly. 

Calls to not alienate “the public” or to make protests “family-friendly” seem to con- 
stantly constrain protests to mere symbolic action and tokenism, often doing little but to 
reinforce the idea that we actually have a right to free speech (when it doesn’t hurt those 
above us, of course!). 

As anarchists I think it is our obligation to expand the envelope and open up new 
terrain on the left. Social democrats and mild socialists will always be organising peaceful 
marches and token protests. While it’s important to be involved in those processes it is just 
as important to ensure that we don’t allow for those events to take away from more radical 
and direct confrontations with capital and the state. We should be worrying when there is 
no expression of anything further left than social democracy. 

This isn’t to say that we need more of the ‘sneaking around in balaclavas’ type of activ- 
ism. This certainly has its place but will forever be relegated to exclusive groups of tightly 
knit friends. Nor is it to say “violence” is always appropriate (and probably wasn’t at the 
anti-NF march). But if we want to pull people further and further left we must begin to 
create confrontations that are both more direct and at the same time allow for mass partici- 
pation — and this is something rather more difficult. 

This also means we need to have a lot more confidence in our own politics, and to stop 
allowing the more centrist ideas from continually reigning supreme in the groups we work 
with. There are numerous opportunities coming up in the next few months with several 
free trade agreements in the works, opposition to the Foreshore and Seabed bill and the 
opposition to the Wellington bypass to name just a few. Hopefully we will start to see the 
emergence again of protest influenced more by direct action and anarchism than by mild 
left agendas. 


— Torrance, Editorial Collective 
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Totalitarianism is never content to rule by external means, namely, through the state 
and a machinery of violence; thanks to its peculiar ideology and the role assigned to it 
in this apparatus of coercion, totalitarianism has discovered a means of dominating and 
terrorizing human beings from within. 


— Hannah Arendt 
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Dissident Voice 


Aotearoa Dissident Voice is one small part 
of a continuing subversive current, one which 
aims at the total and complete dissolution of 
all relationships, systems and institutions based 
on hierarchy, domination and exploitation. 
This current is one which seeks new ways of 
living with one another and our environment 
based on freedom, equality, cooperation 
and respect. It is fundamentally anarchist; 
and yet it is broader, including people from 
diverse yet interrelated movements: anti- 
capitalists, indigenous rights activists, feminists, 
environmentalists, animal liberationists, queer 
activists... 


Aotearoa Dissident Voice seeks to provide a 
space where ideas and creativity can flow in 
relative autonomy from the silence imposed 
on us by Power,a space where we can connect, 
grow and start reclaiming our lives. 


Submissions 

We eagerly accept submissions on a broad 
range of topics, whether they are in the form 
of articles, poetry, rants, photos... If it’s from an 
anarchist/left-libertarian perspective, it’s in. 


The deadline for the next issue is the 20th 
January. 


Subscriptions 

If you don’t want to miss out on an issue of 
Aotearoa Dissident Voice then send us your 
mailing details and $20 for 6 issues (a year’s 
subscription) within NZ. Cheques can be 
made out to ‘Aotearoa Dissident Voice’. 


Donations 

The ‘zine is free, and this project is funded 
from the pockets of the editors and from 
donations. If you want to give us a hand, 
donations in the form of cash (cheques made 
out to ‘Aotearoa Dissident Voice’) and stamps 
would go a long way! 


Contact Details 
Aotearoa Dissident Voice 
| @W sto) au ie) Bc) 
Otautahi/Christchurch 
PNojacrlneyV N\A Aer eVare| 


www.dissidentvoice.org.nz 
edcollective@dissidentvoice.org.nz 


ISSN: 1176 - 7456 





Labour Farewell their Social Democratic Pretensions 


The Foreshore and Seabed Bill is another example of how the government has abandoned all principles, or 


so Sam Buchanan reckons... 


OR MANY years the Labour Party has 

been able to coast on Maori issues by 

using lots of sympathetic rhetoric and 
never doing anything. 

It was National’s ‘fiscal envelope’ that, 
while an appalling policy, did actually put 
something concrete onto the table and al- 
lowed some room for treaty settlements to 
progress. Generally, Pakeha governments 
have regarded anything to do with Maori as 
cans of worms best left unopened. No mat- 
ter what they do, they're bound to annoy 
more people than they placate. 

To the Labour Party, the Court of Ap- 
peal’s rather innocuous decision to allow 
Maori to test a claim of property rights in 
court — hardly legally controversial — was a 
dagger thrust straight into the flabby giz- 
zard of their social democratic pretensions. 

All at once, all sorts of deeply held 
principles and much revered facades melted 
away like ice cream on a hot tarmacadam 
pavement, leaving the government forlorn- 
ly hoping the whole sticky mess could be 
made to vanish by the next election. 

Rather than face the dreaded possibil- 
ity that the courts might rule in favour 
of Maori custom and give iwi the limited 
property rights over the seabed and fore- 
shore they were seeking, Labour decided to 
decree these rights non-existent. 

This made a joke of the principle of an 
independent judiciary. It also made clear 
something that many of us had suspected 
for some time — that the government holds 
Maori customs in much lower regard than 
Pakeha customs (law being only codified 
custom, after all) and will always go with 
the latter in matters of importance. 

Its OK to throw a few dollars at 
Maori TV, or teach Te Reo in schools, 
but when it comes to something as se- 
rious as owning land, Pakeha/Capital- 


ist tradition is unquestionable. 

In other words, forget all that 
rhetoric about partnership, Maori 
are still the poor cousins as usual. 

The policy is also another ex- 
ample to toss onto the growing pile 
of instances of Labour’s authoritari- 
anism. The problem for Labour is 
the increasing difficulty of posing 
as social democrats when their real 
philosophy is a mix of market capi- 
talism and old-fashioned feudal pa- 
tronage. 

Labour considers society to be a 
collection of interest groups, each of 
which can be bought off. Give a lit- 
tle to Maori, something to gays and 
much more to the local capitalists 
and all will be well in Labour la la 
land. 

‘This is a corruption of the origi- 
nal theory of social democracy. They 
take some of the tools created by 
social democrats to serve an ideal, such as 
income tax, social welfare and government 
provision of some essential services, but for- 
get the aims these tools were intended to 
further. 

It’s a bit like anarchists forgetting about 
working towards a future society, forgetting 
their ideals of freedom and equality, but 
continuing to do political work using anar- 
chist methods out of habit. Pretty soon all 
sorts of nasty tendencies are going to creep 
in. 

So the new Labour, personified in its 
Clark Monarch, doles out gifts to peasants 
and asks only loyalty in return. 

Except, of course, that the gifts were 
stolen from us in the first place. They could 
make a bit of difference by, say, cutting 
tax for the lower paid, but people are dis- 
inclined to feel grateful for being allowed 


Write for Aotearoa Dissident Voice! 


Aotearoa Dissident Voice exists to serve the need for the free flow of anarchist/libertarian-left news, analysis and creativity. We 
want to make the most of this space and we're always hungry for more talent. So when you've finished reading this issue put pen 
to paper and start rattling off your thoughts, your poetry or what you’ve been up to, as well as images and photos from events in 
your area.ADV is composed of an eclectic bunch of ne’er do wells and renegades, and we welcome all styles of prose 
and poetics. Some of us here at ADV have rather large student loans and we're kinda hanging out for the revolution 
to come before we have to pay them back. So give us a hand, ink up your quills, and let’s get this revolution cooking! 





to keep what they earn. Funny that. Much 


better to seize it, then give it back in an- 
other form while making much ado about 
next to nothing. 

Pakeha are so used to having the gov- 
ernment steal things and give a little back 
in election years that the capitalist media 
refers to the process without even a hint of 
outrage. Maori aren't such suckers. They've 
been much harder hit and have reaped far 
fewer benefits. Neither do they suffer from 
the short-term memory loss that afflicts Pa- 
keha. 

The only question is whether Maori 
anger with the government will be directed 
into something positive or be once again 
co-opted by another gang of parliamentary 
wheelers and dealers. 
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News & Events 


Syndicalist-Inspired Union Started in Dunedin 


THE Autonomous Workers Union is an or- 
ganisation recently established in Otepoti 
(Dunedin) for the purposes of establishing 
a non-hierarchical mechanism for advanc- 
ing the interests of employed and unem- 
ployed people in Dunedin and the rest of 
Aotearoa. 

Dues are set at the nominal level of $1 
a week, which funds the central body of the 
union. Branches secure their own finances 
through member donations or other fun- 
draising activities. Branches also set their 
own policy. The AWU has tried to structure 
itself in such a way as to minimise crippling 
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bureaucratisation and centralisation that 





has occurred in other unions. 

The AWU is currently involved in un- 
ionising Dunedin's main fast food outlets; 
committed to changing the cultures of bul- 
lying on those sites by a number of meas- 
ures including pursuing recompense for af- 


fected employees. We also have a growing 
presence in a number of other workplaces 
covering a diversity of occupations. The 
AWU can be contacted through its website 
at awu.org.nz. 


— Phil 


OtautahilChristchurch: The initial stages 
of setting up an AWU local in Otautahi are 
currently underway; plans will be formalised 
in the New Year. If you would like to get in- 
volved contact Dissident Voice. 





Tue Anti-Bases Campaicn (ABC) is do- 
ing something a little different after many 
years of protests at the Waihopai spybase, 
in Marlborough. We have decided to focus 
attention instead on Wellington. 

We're doing this for several reasons: 
because it is the home to the headquarters 
of the NZ Government Communications 
Security Bureau (GCSB), New Zealand’s 
biggest and most secret spy agency; be- 
cause Wellington is the diplomatic and 
political capital of New Zealand; and be- 
cause it is the closest main city to the “for- 
gotten” Tangimoana spybase. 

These are the main reasons why we've 
decided to go to Wellington, not Waiho- 
pai, in 2005 (don’t worry, we'll be back at 
that spybase in the future). And we’re hold- 
ing our weekend of action over the middle 
two days of Easter so that people from all 
around the country have the chance to 
take part. Planning is in the early stages. 





Protest Against Spies and Spy-Bases 


Thus far, we propose the two days to 
include: a forum or seminar on the whole 
bases issue in New Zealand; one of our fa- 
mous “Spies Picnics” in proximity to Frey- 
berg (i.e. Spyberg) House; a tour of Secret 
Wellington; and a one day field trip to the 
Tangimoana spybase, including a protest 
rally there. 

The final programme will be announced 
closer to the time. 

We invite the people of Wellington, and 
from around the country, to join us for this 
weekend of protest action against the spies 
and spybases. We will not be providing ac- 
commodation, unlike what we do at our 
Waihopai actions. Wellington is a city, where 
people can make their own arrangements. 
But, as at Waihopai, we are asking people to 
register and pay for the weekend. There will 
be costs — venue hire, publicity, some light 
food, transport for the Tangimoana trip and 
for the Tour of Secret Wellington. For ex- 








Waihopai Spy-Base 


ample, it’s vital that if we're going to hire a 
bus for the Tangimoana trip that we know 
in advance how many people will need a 
ride. So please book and pay in advance, 
folks! The weekend will cost $30 waged 
(or $15 unwaged). Registration includes a 
seat on the bus. 

If youre a Wellingtonian, and want to 
get involved with organising this weekend 
of action, contact Kane O’Connell, of the 
Anti-Bases Campaign. He can be contact- 
ed at: 3852521 - h; (04) 4982502 — w; 
research@students.org.nz 








Launch of Direct Action Will Stop the Bypass 


A DIRECT ACTION CAMPAIGN to stop the 
proposed Wellington inner-city bypass was 
launched on the 9th of November against 
Fulton Hogan and Transit NZ. 

Local residents visited Fulton Hogan's 
depot at Petone to issue a warning to the 
contractors there. “Ihe $39 million con- 
tract wont be worth it. We will oppose 
this road at every corner, at every house, 
at every manhole. The $2 million security 
budgeted for this project won't even come 
close to the amount of damage a few keen 
people and a wrench can do,’ said spokes- 
man Tony McPhail. 

Residents signed a card and presented 





a photograph of people who have lost their 
homes to the bypass. “We hope that every 
time they set out to bulldoze a building, 
Fulton Hogan workers will think about 
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the community they are helping to de- 
stroy.’ 

‘Tt is hardly surprising that Fulton 
Hogan is so keen on building this road. 
Their major shareholder is Shell. Oil pric- 
es are at record levels right now. Transit’s 
only solution to traffic congestion is more 
roads, but evidence proves that more roads 
simply bring more cars. In the end, this 
isn't a solution at all — it just adds to the 
problem. We need a new way of dealing 
with the issue of transport.’ 


— ABA 


The Swamp Bubbles with Politics 


PALMERSTON Nokrru is not known as a hot- 
bed of radical politics. The many politically 
active souls who blow through our town 
typically do not last long. The brave few who 
tough it out seem to hunker down and draw 
the focus of attention on rare occasion, such 
as the wonderful annual May Day celebra- 
tions. 

There has been a stirring of late. Mem- 
bers of the Massey Environment Group in- 
stigated the Save Happy Valley Campaign. 
Massey university based activists attempted 
to influence student fee-setting, and saw 
Massey first to confirm a 0% fee increase. 
The Anti-Racist Motorcade sent a contin- 


gent to join the MCA march against racism 
in Wellington, and apparently pissed off lo- 
cal fascists. A low-power FM station, Radio 
Palmerston North, has started broadcasting 
at 108.0 FM 

To complement these recent successes, 
an as yet unnamed group has united to pro- 
vide a new focus for building the local social- 
ist community. A first incredibly productive 
meeting identified a key issue of living in the 
swamp as isolation. With this in mind, the 
first action held was a party, and the next 
output will be regular video screenings at a 
venue in town, kicking off this summer. 

Email theswamprevolts@enzyme.org.nz 


News & Events 





if you want to know more, be a part of it, 
hook up. 

Further information, including dates of 
screenings, other activities, etc, will be forth- 
coming. 


— Kim 


eNZyme: an online catalyst for social change 


Enzyme Is A radical internet server that pro- 
vides web hosting, email and support to peo- 
ple engaged in non-authoritarian struggles 
for human liberation, the ethical treatment 
of animals, and ecological sustainability. 
Enzyme has been running for three years 
and is based on the model of Riseup.net and 
Nomasters.org. It is organised on the anar- 
chist principles of autonomy, mutual aid, re- 
source sharing, participatory knowledge and 
community creation. Services are available 
and funded on the basis of “each accord- 
ing to their ability, each according to their 
need.” Enzyme’s goal is to be a self-managed 
and non-profit alternative to the present 





Gorgeous: A Street Party to 
Celebrate Queer Wellington! 


WE ARE HAVING a party, and youre invited! 
On Saturday 19 February Wellington 
will be treated to a celebration of sexuality 
and diversity. We will be showcasing some 
of the best queer and queer-friendly talent 
Aotearoa has to offer, along with stalls and 
street performers in vibrant Cuba Mall. 

This is a chance to remind everybody 
how fabulous queer people are, and how 
tolerant and accepting Wellington is. And 
it’s an opportunity for everyone to partici- 
pate in a celebration of alternative families, 
love and community that includes and wel- 
comes diversity. 

Some church and conservative groups 
have recently expressed anti-gay sentiments. 
Lets show that we love queer people! 

Organisers are looking for help- 
ers. Phone Sarah 021 717 094 or email 
otr@randomstatic.net.nz if you require 
more details. 











capitalist forms of communication and to 
challenge and eventually replace it. 

Enzyme hosts 30 websites, numerous 
email lists and hundreds of emails. This in- 
cludes: www.anarchism.org.nz, Dissident 
Voice, animals rights and ecological groups 
and will soon host a union/workers federa- 
tion. 

To bea truly successful project it needs to 
become self-sustainable/self-sufficient rather 
than draining an individual’s own pocket. A 
recent donation drive is helping to pay for 
next year’s hosting. More work needs to be 
done to get our own server or hosting on a 
non-commercial host to be one step further 


towards self-management. 

If you would like to help Enzyme or sup- 
port the sites we host, you can make a dona- 
tion to Enzyme — every dollar is appreciated. 
ENZYME Kiwi Bank Account no.: 38- 
9003-0279415-00 Or send a Cash cheque 
to: ENZYME, PO BOX 7523, Wellesley St, 
Auckland. 

Ifyou wish to get involved or use our serv- 
ices, please send an email to bobo@enzyme. 
org.nz 

For more information visit: http://www. 
enzyme.org.nz/about 


— Bobo 


Subscribe to Aotearoa Dissident Voice! 


They say all the best things in life are free, but you can give them to the birds and 


bees — we want MONEY! 


Yes that’s right, for the time being we still live in this shitty capitalist meatfactory, 
and getting Dissident Voice out and into your hot little hands costs us a proverbial 
chicken and a spanner. So let us know you love us and send us a donation — or 
better yet subscribe and never again will you miss an issue of Aotearoa’s most 
unrespectable revolutionary rag. 


| would like [ ‘years subseripuon ($20 forone jour /6issues),. —— 4 
| | also enclose a donation of ......... to help with the glorious revolution! | 

LT = Pea aE DET ESRB i SE SSE ee | 

POSS? saccctccecevicuccousebecevtetcceusebecsudersctucetstuetucenscousensssnechsesbseedetecooysenesshenacshdelucevserssineeeuerves 


| Cheques can be made out to “Aotearoa Dissident Voice”. | 
Post subscription to: Aotearoa Dissident Voice, PO Box 1913, Christchurch. 
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Maori Struggle 
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N 18™ Novemser, the government 

passed the Foreshore and Seabed Bill. 

Legislation of this kind comes from a 
colonial mindset that was unacceptable in the 
nineteenth century and is utterly repulsive 
in 2004. The Foreshore and Seabed Bill is 
unjust and oppressive, and we must fight it. 
This article will examine the Bill and the need 
to prevent it from being enforced. 

The government has stepped in and 
halted a legal process, taking away the right 
of Maori to go to the Native Land Court 
regarding ownership of the foreshore and 
seabed. The debate started with the disputed 
right of Marlborough Maori to have economic 
enterprise. They wanted to establish a mussel 
farm, but were constantly put off by the 
local council. ‘In June 2003, the Court of 
Appeal ruled that Maori customary title to 
foreshore and seabed had never been legally 
extinguished and could be _ investigated 
by the Maori Land Court.’' However the 
government, in a colonial mindset largely 
unchanged since the 19" Century, stepped 
in and broke the legal process. They said 
they would ‘introduce legislation to make 
the foreshore and seabed ‘public domain.” 
Immediately, the government engaged in a 
campaign of socially divisive misinformation. 
Helen Clark started talking about keeping 
‘the beach,’ trying to instigate a swell of 
objection from Pakeha New Zealand. The 
government carefully moved the discussion 
of this issue from the crux — the obligation 
to abide by the treaty of Waitangi — to the 
non-issue of public access to beaches. This 
contestation is not over the sandy beach but 
‘the wet patch.’ The foreshore is the area 
between the high tide mark and the low tide 


mark; the seabed is from low tide out to sea. 
This is not something that Maori were trying 
to take; the wet patch belongs to them. The 
Treaty of Waitangi re-affirmed this in 1840 
(Article 2, both versions). The Bill that was 
passed on the 18th takes the foreshore and 
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in 


seabed and places it under Crown ownership: 
an act of raupatu. 

Raupatu/confiscation is theft; theft 
akin to that which occurred in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Legislation around the 
New Zealand Wars led to huge land losses for 
Maori. The 1863 New Zealand Settlements 
Act enabled military courts to confiscate 
land.’ Approximately 800,000 hectares were 
taken from Iwi such as Taranaki, Ngati Awa 
and some of Waikato.‘ In 1865, the Native 
Lands Act established the Native Land 
Court.’ Maori had to prove ownership of 
their land, in order to be granted a certificate 
of title. Claudia Orange 
explains that the ‘costs of 
taking claims to court, of 
getting land surveyed, and 
other expenses often got 
Maori leaders heavily into 
debt. To repay loans they 
had to sell land.’ This also 
had huge significance in the 
dispossession of Maori land. 
By 1892, Maori ‘owned 
only a little over a third of 
the North Island, about 4.5 
million hectares.” 

Not only does the 
Bill break the Treaty and 
constitute outright theft, but 
it is also racist, and does not guarantee local 
ownership or public access. The legislation 
discriminates against Maori. While they will 
have their land confiscated, the part of the 
foreshore already owned by a small number of 
individuals (including off-shore owners) will 
not be touched. The foreshore and seabed is 
at risk once taken from Maori. For example, 
there is the possibility that the government 
will sell parts of the foreshore and seabed 
off to international investors. This would 
require an Act of Parliament, but this had 
not been a hindrance in the past. According 
to Moana Jackson, ‘land could never be sold 
or alienated under a customary rights regime 
based upon and properly exercised through 
tikanga. That prohibition has been one of 
the few effective barriers to the large scale 
privatisation of assets undertaken by the 
Crown since the 1980’s.”* 

There are other important reasons Maori 
and Non-Maori fight this legislation. The 
Bill leaves Maori with overwhelmingly 
meaningless ‘rights’, and the concepts have 
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our time! 


been framed from the Crown’s perspective. 
The Foreshore and Seabed Bill extinguishes 
Maori Customary title and instead replaces 
it with what Jackson has called a ‘mirage of 
recognition’. ‘It replaces them with a court 
hearing that actually mocks due process by 
stating that Maori will effectively only get 
the rights they would have had if the Crown 
hadn't taken them away.” ‘This talk of 
‘tights’ has been framed from only one side. 
Ideas such as ‘customary title’ and ‘customary 
use’ were not developed from traditional 
Maori concepts.'° Rather they have been 
imposed by the Crown. There has even been 
yet SUT TES 
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an arbitrary date set, of 31 December 2015, 
beyond which even these ‘rights’ will be 
denied. To prove these ‘rights’ will be almost 
impossible. 

The Bill is incredibly restrictive in 


its ‘provision of ‘rights. Despite the 
government’s propaganda that would make 
it appear otherwise, the Amendments have 
made the Bill even more draconian.'' Only 
specific use rights will be accepted. Spiritual 
connections or customary authority will not 
be recognised." Even if it is the case that 
these are manifested in physical activity, the 
practice must be ‘integral’ to tikanga Maori, 
and not havebeen ‘substantially interrupted’. 
Likewise, if the iwi/hapu/whanau does not 
own the adjacent land, then the land right 
is also extinguished. This is removing the 
jurisdiction of the High Court and Native 
Land Court to investigate claims to the 
foreshore and seabed.'4 The government has 
acted to nullify the High Court decision of 
June 2003. Indeed, they are reasserting the 
Ninety Mile Beach decision. In 1963, the 


Court of Appeal ruled that Maori rights to 
the foreshore were extinguished when the 
land adjacent to the high-tide mark was 
under English title.'° This decision was 
legally incorrect. Further, as explained in the 
Te Ope Mana a Tai Analysis, the Bill pretends 
that Maori never really owned the foreshore 
and seabed. Had the Bill not been passed, 
then Maori should have been entitled to 
transfer their ownership into fee simple title 
through the Native Land Court. However, 
now the High Court can only find that Maori 
would have had ‘exclusive occupation and 
possession of a particular area at the level of 
common law.'* No compensation for stealing 
this land is mentioned. Even if negotiations 
are entered into with the Attorney-General 
and the Minister of Maori Affairs, there is 
‘no sanction against the Crown if the Crown 
refuses to provide redress or compensation 
satisfactory to the application group’.'” 

Such worsening of the Bill proves the 
government’s decision to utterly disregard 
the legal struggle of Maori and Non-Maori. 
There have been hui/meetings and letters 
to MPs and government ministers. There 
were submissions. Ninety-four percent of 
those who gave submissions to the Select 
Committee opposed the Bill. Maori have 
also taken complaints to the United Nations. 
This rights-based channel was available and 
has been used by those who oppose the 
Bill, There has also been a huge protest 
movement. 

Thousands have protested against this 
unjust Bill. The Hikoi 2004 marched down 


the roads of Te Ika a Maui (the North Island). 
Begun by Ngati Kahungunu, and added to 
by the Far North, the Hikoi was joined by 
thousands on the way down Te Ika a Maui. 
More than 15,000 marchers arrived in 
Wellington on May 5" to go to Parliament. 
Hikoi Tuarua, held in Auckland on October 
16 also drew a large crowd. The crowds have 
chanted: No confiscation in our time! 


Obviously this is an injustice that Pakeha need 
to fight too. As well as all the other previously 
mentioned reasons, Pakeha anarchists should 
support this kaupapa. Here is an existing 
battle against state oppression. By joining 
this, it helps to build the movement of those 
fighting the state. If the Bill is halted, then 
the possibility of further private ownership 
of the foreshore and seabed is destroyed. 


Maori Struggle 


Perhaps to join this struggle with actual 
action, it is necessary to be ‘little-a anarchists’; 
rather than being caught by labels, we must 
join this struggle against oppression. 

What can be done to support this 
fight? The recent axe attack is an example 
of a solidarity action taken by Pakeha. An 
axe was thrown through the window of the 
Auckland electorate office of Prime Minister 
Helen Clark — ‘believed to be a protest against 
the Governments Foreshore and Seabed 
legislation. A note left at the office ‘was 
believed to claim the broken glass symbolised 
broken faith, broken trust and shattered justice 
and the axe represented the steadfastness 
of their determination’. (Posted on www. 
indymedia.org.nz on 18 November 2004). 
This was direct action against oppression. 

Pakeha must involve themselves in this 
struggle. Right now, Maori are being done 
over by colonial legislation reminiscent 
of the mid-nineteenth century. ‘The Bill is 
confiscation. It breaks the Treaty of Waitangi, 
is racist and does not guarantee public 
access. The whole thing is shameful. The 
Amendments have made it more draconian, 
despite all the opposition that has been 
voiced. Before the passing of the Bill, there 
was legal struggle and a protest movement. 
Now, we must join any actions that oppose 
this Bill. This is injustice and we must fight 
it. 


—Francie Mountier (References and endnotes 
available at http://www.anarchism.org.nz/ 
node/view/1479) 





Booklet Review 


The Myth of Passivity by Toby Boraman. 
Available from Irrecuperable Distribution 
(PO Box 812, Dunedin) for $3 + p&p. 


HE LATE 80s and early 90s in New Zea- 

land saw the advancement of some of the 
harshest neo-liberal policies and economic 
reform in the OECD; New Zealand “out- 
thatchered Thatcher”. Widespread privatisa- 
tion and deregulation occurred, trade unions 
were destroyed, work conditions deterio- 
rated and wages plummeted. According to 
most social commentators, the late 80s and 





90s also saw a passive, albeit grudging, accept- 
ance of these policies as part of the fatalistic 
inevitability of neo-liberal policies. 

In The Myth of Passivity, Toby Boraman 
proposes a very different reality. 

Instead of grudging acceptance, Boraman 
argues that the working class of New Zealand, 
both Maori and Pakeha, fought against the 
imposition of capital and the state with the 
biggest protest movement New Zealand has 
ever known. He focuses on the widespread re- 
sistance to the Employment Contract Act of 
1991, in which almost half a million people 
participated, and the fiscal envelope which 
sought to put a cap on Treaty claims and in 
response precipitated a number of major land 
occupations and clashes at Waitangi day “cel- 
ebrations”. 

Boraman’s account is an inspiring history 
and yet also a painful lesson. To think that a 
little more than 10 years ago a general strike 
was on the verge of becoming a reality or that 
Maori protesters could be so powerful that 
police could not enforce eviction notices re- 
minds us of the collective power we have. But 
at the same time, to see the traditional leaders 


of the left, the trade union bureaucracy, be- 
tray a genuine attempt for a general strike by 
the working class or to see Maori “corporate 
warriors” sell out working class Maori is dis- 
heartening. 

He argues that the movement(s) that 
arose in the 90s suffered because they were 
structured in such a way that allowed for 
easy co-optation, were isolated and failed 
to make links between various parts of the 
working class, that they consisted mainly of 
symbolic pleas to the government and lacked 
a positive anti-capitalist content. 

Boraman concedes that a lot of Pakeha 
did not resist the imposition of capital and 
neo-liberal policies but that a significant 
portion of the working class did, particularly 
Maori, and that rather than a period of pas- 
sivity the period would far better be called a 
period of defeat. 

The Myth of Passivity is an easy to read ac- 
count of working class resistance in the 90s 
that is illuminating, inspiring and reminds 
us that neo-liberalism isnt inevitable. 


— Torrance 
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Globalisation 


Assholes, Politicians, 
Economists & Cops... 


N mip-NovemBer the Asia Pacific 

Economic Co-operation (APEC) held 

its annual meeting in Santiago, Chile. 
Large protests were held during the week of 
the summit. Thousands of concerned citi- 
zens mobilized to bring attention to a range 
of issues to do with APEC, e.g. human 
rights, workers’ rights, the environment 
and the US war on Iraq. Only one march 
was authorized by the authorities but other 
unauthorized demonstrations were held. 

A crowd of at least 25,000 marched 
through central Santiago on the 19th of 
November, the day of the authorized march. 
The 19th was declared a city wide holiday in 
Santiago so business did not have to com- 
pete with the protest (very good because 
people didn’t have to wag school or work to 
protest). All police leave was cancelled and 
the police presence at the protest was very 
visible. The more militant protesters threw 
rocks at the police and then the police fired 
water cannons and teargas at the crowds 
from jeeps and armoured cars. 690 people 
were detained by the Police following the 
demonstrations. 

The mainstream media played its usual 
role by sensationalizing the protests while 
ignoring the issues raised by the protest- 
ers. Even worse, developments inside of 
the conference were either not reported or 
reported in a misleading way. Nearly every 
day of the summit the New Zealand Herald 
would have a picture of a Chilean protester 
being beaten and arrested by the police 
accompanied by articles referring to New 
Zealand’s current free trade negotiations as 
‘progress’. 

NZ Herald business journalist Fran 
O'Sullivan wrote an article entitled “Trade 
tango could deliver $1bn’ (NZ Herald 22 
November 04). She failed to add where 
she had got her figure of a billion dollars 
from. Later in the article she adds a token 
anti-free trade view to the article by quot- 
ing Council of Trade Unions president Ross 
Wilson referring to comments made by a 
NZ businessman boasting that he could 
hire 2500 Chinese workers for the same 
amount as 22 NZ workers. 

The NZ Herald also gave us some light 


hearted articles about 
the ponchos given to 
the APEC leaders by 
their Chilean hosts 
and the adventures 
of Helen Clark’s hus- 
band Dr Peter Davis 
with the wives of all 
the other APEC lead- 
ers. However, APEC 
is not a light hearted 
issue to the many peo- 
ple whose daily lives 
are affected by the de- 
cisions made by lead- 
ers at the summit. 

Since the Bogor 
Declaration of 1994 the member economies 
of APEC have been committed to achieving 
the removal of all barriers to trade and in- 
vestment in developed ‘member economies’ 
by 2010 and the same for all ‘developing 
economies’ by 2020. Thankfully the com- 
mitments are non-binding so nations can 
choose not to liberalise their economies if 
they want. However, New Zealand gov- 
ernments, both Labour and National, have 
used the Bogor Declaration as an excuse for 
further tariff cuts and relaxing of rules on 
foreign investment. 

The APEC Business Advisory Council 
(ABAC) urged the APEC leaders to consid- 


er a plan for a Free Trade Area of the Asia 
Pacific (FTAAP) at the Santiago summit, 
which the leaders eventually turned down. 
ABAC is the voice of big business in APEC. 
It is the only non-government entity given 
an official role in APEC meetings. ABAC 
received positive feedback to its plan by the 
governments of the US and New Zealand. 
The US government has used negotiations 
on the Free Trade Area of the Americas and 
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the Andean Free Trade Agreement to try 
and have the right of US corporations to 
patent life forms enshrined in the laws of 
Latin American nations. It is likely that the 
US government would try to do the same 
for a Free Trade Area of the Asia Pacific. 
Before leaving for Santiago Helen 
Clark told the New Zealand Herald that 
the Pacific 3 (P3) trade agreement the 
government is currently negotiating with 
Chile and Singapore could be the basis of 
a future FTAAP. “There is no reason why 
the trilateral one, Chile, New Zealand and 
Singapore, couldn't be the basis of it” she 
said. In December 2003 negotiations on 
P3 stalled when the government of Chile 
bowed to pressure from its dairy farmers. 
Chilean dairy farmers fear that a FTA with 
New Zealand will mean they are forced 
off the land by unrestrained New Zealand 
dairy imports. New Zealand dairy giant 
Fonterra’s subsidiary Soprole already has a 
25% share of the Chilean dairy market. 
This year negotiations have restarted 
despite the protests of Chilean dairy farm- 
ers. In August 2004 it was revealed that 
New Zealand’s trade negotiators had placed 
a negative services list on the negotiating 
table. Generally in free trade agreements 
today governments make some agreement 
on services. Usually they follow the model 
of the WTO's General Agreement on Trade 
and Services (GATS) where the government 
makes a list of service industries which for- 


eign corporations are allowed to buy into. 
In contrast, under a negative services list 
governments make a list of service indus- 
tries which foreign corporations are not al- 
lowed to buy into. 

This threatens public services as even 
the most comprehensive list could still 
have omissions. The government claims 
that health and education would be exempt 
from the agreement. However, New Zea- 
land’s WTO commitments and attempts by 
the US and European Union to further ex- 
tend the power of GATS at the WTO could 
still place essential public services at risk. 
GATS aims to prevent governments from 
limiting access of foreign service providers 
to their markets or discriminating in favour 
of local service suppliers. Other nations 
could possibly interpret GATS as meaning 
government funding for education is dis- 
crimination and bring legal action against 
New Zealand. An article in the respected 
medical journal the Lancet criticized GATS 
as a strategy for the privatization of public 
health services. 


(Augusto Pinochet’s) dictatorship”. 

It is also very concerning that the rights 
of workers seem very distant from the agen- 
da of APEC leaders. Helen Clark met with 
Hu Jintao, the Chinese leader, to discuss 
the proposed free trade agreement between 
our two nations. Proponents of the deal say 
that the FTA is worth up to $400 million to 
New Zealand annually. Unfortunately the 
benefits in these deals only apply to certain 
sectors of society. 

When questioned about China’s poor 
labour practices by One News reporters at 
APEC, Helen Clark said “Well labour prac- 
tices in China are rather different from our 
own but I don’t want to comment on that 
at this moment”. The Chinese government 
encourages foreign investment by keeping 
pay rates low, working conditions poor and 
environmental laws weak. All trade un- 
ions must be affiliated to the government 
controlled All China Federation of Trade 
Unions (AFCTU). Recently Chris Rich- 
ards, an editor of the New Internationalist, 
visited China. She met the manager of a 


Globalisation 


and according to the Chinese government 
itself, 200 different kinds of Laogai prod- 
ucts are exported to the international mar- 
ket. 

Currently 6.8 million Chinese are in- 
carcerated in Laogai. Many of them have 
been imprisoned for work place organiz- 
ing. 

To wrap up the summit the foreign 
and trade ministers of APEC released a 
joint statement which “reiterated the com- 
mitment of each APEC member economy 
to fight terrorism and secure trade flows”. 
The post 9/11 APEC focus on terrorism 
contrasts with the response APEC gave the 
post-independence ballot violence in East 
Timor during APEC 1999 in Auckland. 
Meetings were held about the situation but 
it was never placed on the official agenda. 

The leaders of many APEC members 
are now using anti-terrorism as an excuse 
for state terrorism. During APEC 2004 the 
Indonesian government extended the state 
of civil emergency in Aceh. The Indone- 
sian armed forces have fought a war in Aceh 





P3 would also strengthen 
the hand of New Zealand for- 
estry companies who have a 
dubious history in Chile. In 
1988 the Frontline current af- 
fairs programme (a bit like the 
1980s’ Sunday or 60 Minutes) 
revealed the operations of the 
Dairy Board, Carter Holt Har- 
vey and Fletcher Challenge in 
Chile. It showed Fletcher Chal- 


lenge forestry workers axing 





trees while wearing open-toed 
sandals and living in rat-in- 
fested huts. Most disturbingly 
Richard Carter, chairman of 
Carter Holt Harvey, and Ron 
Trotter, at the time chair of 
Fletcher Challenge and the 
Business Roundtable, argued 
that Chilean style labour laws were needed 
in New Zealand. 

In the 1990's the indigenous Mapuche 
people of Chile were attempting to regain 
control of 80,000 hectares of their ancestral 
land. Much of this land was in the hands 
of Carter Holt Harvey’s Chilean subsidiary, 
In 1998 the company 
ignored a court ruling not to fell the for- 


Bosques Arauco. 


est and called in private security guards to 
remove Mapuche who were attempting to 
stop the logging. Some of the Mapuche 
were seriously injured and charges were laid 
by the government under Chile’s security 
laws against their leaders. A statement by 
the Mapuche likened the government’s re- 
sponse to the “darkest years of the military 





More than a dozen guards of New Zealand—based Bosques Arauco battered Maria Ercilia 
Vasquez, wife of Cuyinco chief Manuel Fren, on October 13, 1998. Logging companies ter- 
rorize Cuyinco and other Mapuche communities of southern Chile to discourage organizing. 


Panasonic factory. He was also the factory's 
Richards summed 
the situation up by writing “International 


union representative. 


Investors would be hard pressed to come up 
with a more attractive way of doing busi- 
ness with unions”. 

In 1997 Harry Wu, a survivor of Chi- 
na’s notorious Laogai or prison labour sys- 
tem, testified to the European Parliament's 
human rights subcommittee that: one third 
of China’s tea is produced by Laogai camps; 
60% of China’s rubber vulcanizing chemi- 
cals are produced in a single Laogai camp 
in Shenyang; one of the largest and earliest 
exporters of hand tools is a camp in Chang- 
hai; an unknown but significant amount of 
China’s cotton crop is grown by prisoners 


against —_ separatists 
which has claimed 
at least 15,000 lives. 
The military is noto- 
rious for large-scale 
massacres and rape. 
Just before APEC 
the US launched an 
offensive in Fallujah, 
which according to 





eye witness accounts 


has killed scores of 


civilians. In Chile 
Pinochet-era _anti- 
terrorist laws have 


been used to arrest 
Mapuche activists. 
Russia has killed at 
least 150,000  civil- 
ians in Chechnya in 
the name of catching terrorists. The Chi- 
nese government has been using the guise 
of anti-terrorism to crack down on Tibet 
and the Muslim province of Xinjiang. 
However, when the state kills people it is 
not considered terrorism at APEC. The 
vile offending of Al-Qaeda and Jeemah Is- 
lamyiah is minute in comparison to the of- 
fending of the governments of many APEC 
members. 

We can’t ignore the real issues which 
seem to be omitted from the APEC agen- 
da. Unfortunately the leaders of the APEC 
‘member economies’ seem to forget the real 
issues every year. 


— Cam 
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“We are faced with a two-fold challenge, to struggle as best we can to deal with the immediate consequences of globalization. Secondly, and more 
difficult, to contextualize those problems within the 500-year-and-more history of the culture of colonization” 
| — Moana Jackson, Ngati Kahungunu/N¢gati Porou, lawyer and Maori sovereignty advocate. 


“For us, as Indigenous Peoples, we have noticed an interesting thing happening in the last twenty years. We see the colonization process has been 
redirected. It is now directed towards the non-Indigenous citizens. The companies are cannibalizing their own settlers. Now, the shoe is on the 
other foot. Where do you go for help against the multinationals who are going to swallow up your jobs and your lifestyle? Indigenous Peoples 7 
are not really interested in keeping companies within Canadian control. These companies have been abusing our lands. What does it matter if 
the company is Canadian or American or German or Japanese owned? All these companies are abusing our lands and resources. Why should 
Indigenous Peoples help non-Indigenous People protect their jobs and security when these same people have been destroying our lands and wa- 
ters? Globalization for us is colonization continued without any letup. The question is to the colonizers. What are the colonizers doing about 
addressing the issues of colonization and its continued oppression of Indigenous Peoples?” 


— Sharon Venne, Cree lawyer and scholar. 





ANY ON THE LEFT point out that 

opposition to free trade and the 

neoliberal agenda is not necessar- 
ily anti-capitalist. They're right, of course 
— it comprises a diverse range of organiza- 
tions, movements, motivations, agendas 
and goals. 

Among = anti-globalization networks 
there is widespread coinage of the terms 
to de- 
scribe the current manifestations of globali- 


“colonization” or “recolonization” 
zation. But does that mean that the mobi- 
lizations and activism against globalization 
are anti-colonial? For the most part, I don’t 
think so. 

If those of us living in colonial settler 
states like New Zealand, Australia, Canada 
and the USA are prepared to take on tran- 
snational corporations, the Bretton Woods 
institutions, and the neoliberal agenda we 
must also address Indigenous Peoples’ strug- 
gles for decolonization and self-determina- 
tion. 

There are relatively few anti-globaliza- 
tion initiatives where the perspectives and 
struggles of Indigenous Peoples located in 
the “western democratic” colonial settler 
states have taken center stage. Their analyses 
and challenges are all-too-often relegated to 
the anti-free trade movement’s equivalent 
of a social clause or an environmental side 
agreement; side issues to be partitioned off 
into a different space from unity statements 
and conference declarations which tend to 
articulate noble-sounding demands about 
people power, taking back “our” country, 
regulating corporations, genuine participa- 
tory democracy, etc. 


In his recent book, Human Rights Ho- 
rizons, Richard Falk writes of the USA’s 
“perpetual rediscovery of its own perceived 
innocence... Despite the dispossession of 
the Indigenous Peoples of North America, 
despite slavery and its aftermath, despite Hi- 
roshima and Vietnam, this self-proclaimed 
innocence remains untarnished”. I’ve talked 
with activists from several countries about 
this kind of phenomenon as it impacts on 
the perspectives of “civil society” in the 
USA, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
Many social justice campaigns, NGOs and 
activists in these countries operate from a 
state of colonial denial and refuse to make 
links between human rights abuses overseas, 
economic (in)justice, and the colonization 
of the lands and peoples where they live. 

The doomsday scenario of corporate 
rule, transnational plunder, environmental 
and social disaster which many opponents 
of the global free market economy warn 
of has long been everyday reality for many 
Indigenous Peoples. Modern transnational 
corporations are after all the heirs to the 
Hudson Bay Company, the New Zealand 
Company, the East India Company — major 
players in earlier waves of colonization and 
the commodification of peoples, lands and 
nature. 

In our meetings, analyses, speeches and 
demonstrations we can talk about transna- 
tionals, the WTO, globalization as recolo- 
nization, and perhaps even the neoliberal 
agenda in the context of colonialism in the 
Third World. But to advocate Indigenous 
Peoples’ right to self determination closer 
to home often seems a surefire way to fast- 
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tracking one to extremist or pariah status 


— even among social and environmental jus- 
tice activists. It might “alienate” people, I’ve 
been told. 

Many struggles against globalization 
taking place in the South are connected to 
anti-imperialist, anti-colonial mass move- 
ments with long histories. However, the 
voices heard most loudly and insistently in 
the international media and at most major 
international gatherings opposing the neo- 
liberal agenda and building alternatives are 
rarely those of grassroots community activ- 
ists from the South, let alone Indigenous 
Peoples in the countries of the global North. 
Well-resourced NGOs and trade unions 
usually based in the West, tend to command 
considerable power to set the parameters of 
the debate and direction of the campaigns 
against corporate globalization. 

Far too many times have I heard the his- 
tory of globalization — and the resistance to 
it — compressed into the last two or three 
decades, and related in a way which down- 
plays or ignores anti-imperialist movements 
in the South and especially the resistance of 
indigenous nations in territories claimed by 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia and the 
USA. In Canada and the USA I have shared 
platforms with North American speakers 
who curiously trace the history of globali- 
zation back to the Trilateral Commission. 
Here in New Zealand, I have seen white 
environmentalists accuse Maori of “reverse 
racism” for daring to assert their rights to 
protect indigenous flora and fauna under 
threat from bioprospectors and the TRIPs 
agreement. At other international confer- 


ences on globalization, activists have dis- 
missed Indigenous Peoples’ perspectives on 
globalization as “narrow” and “nativistic”, 
arguing that they do not attach enough im- 
portance to class analysis. 

Naturally we feel outrage at security 
clampdowns against popular Mobiliza- 
tions in Auckland, Vancouver, Seattle, Mel- 
bourne, Quebec City and Washington DC. 
But shock and surprise? Colonial govern- 


ments have always used police and military 
as an army of occupation against Indigenous 
Peoples. State-sanctioned abuses against in- 
digenous communities have long been a 
dime-a-dozen but have frequently failed to 
register with many folk. 

I have heard the fairy story, told with 
passion, authority and a touch of nostalgia, 
by non-indigenous New Zealanders, North 
Americans and Australians who speak ear- 
nestly of the freedoms and democratic 
rights enjoyed in their countries. Apparently 
things were pretty good until the neoliberal 
ideologues and big business seized control, 
opened up the economy, started hocking 
everything off to the transnationals, and 
saw Joe and Jill Citizen dispossessed of 
things that they thought were theirs. So say 
dozens of activists, academics, politicians as 
they state their opposition to the neoliberal 
agenda. This version of history begins when 
globalization started impacting non-indig- 
enous peoples. The words “democracy” and 
“sovereignty” crop up time and time again 
in their talks, and in anti-globalization lit- 
erature and campaigns in these countries. 
What do such appeals to democratic tradi- 
tions, concepts and values mean when they 
ignore past and present-day realities of colo- 
nization in these countries? 

While attending the 1997 Peoples Sum- 
mit on APEC in Vancouver I remember 
being struck by how speaker after speaker 
attacked transnationals, and identified them 
as the driving force behind APEC, yet utter- 
ly ignored struggles like that of the Lubicon 
Cree Nation in Northern Alberta — the next 
province — against gas, oil and timber tran- 
snationals invading their unceded territory 
with the complicity of the Canadian state. 


Nor did the fact that a “liberal democratic” 
government of Canada, like the one which 
through hosting APEC hoped to influence 
Asian trading partners with “Canadian val- 
ues’, had sent more armed forces against 
Mohawk people defending their lands in 
the 1990 standoff near Oka, Quebec than 
it sent to the Gulf War rate a mention. But 
then again, the Vancouver Peoples Summit 
itself was part-funded by the same NDP 
British Columbia provincial government 
which in 1995 initiated a massive military 
operation at Gustafsen Lake only a few 
hours drive away, against a small group of 
Indigenous Peoples defending their sacred 
lands. 

Many critics of globalization play down 
the role and relevance of the nation-state, 
attributing power almost solely to transna- 
tional corporations and international insti- 
tutions like the Bretton Woods triplets. Yet 
this takes the focus away from the nature 
and power of the state and even romanti- 
cizes it. Such global campaigns run the risk 
of distracting people's gaze from long-stand- 
ing injustices underfoot. In delegitimizing 
these global actors we must be very aware 
of the dangers in uncritically legitimizing 
nation-states which are themselves based 
on the dispossession of Indigenous Peoples. 
We cannot ignore the centuries of resistance 
by many indigenous nations against incor- 
poration into the colonial state. We cannot 
ignore the colonial foundations of the coun- 
tries in which we live. To do so is to mask 
the true nature of our societies, and the ex- 
tent to which they are built on colonization 
and exploitation. 

How can Indigenous Peoples be expect- 
ed to validate, affirm and seek incorporation 
into national or international movements 
dominated by non-indigenous activists, or- 
ganizations and agendas which are reluctant 
to address domestic issues of colonization 
with the same vigour and commitment that 
they put into fighting transnational capital 
or the WTO? 

Of course some important alliances 
have been forged between Indigenous Peo- 
ples and non-indigenous organizations con- 
fronting globalization. Many (usually small, 
under-resourced) activist groups struggle 
hard to draw the connections between cor- 
porate globalization and colonization, to 
support local indigenous sovereignty strug- 
gles and educate non-indigenous peoples 
about these issues. 

Movements to expose and oppose cor- 
porate globalization have a very real poten- 
tial to mobilize support from non-indig- 
enous people for meaningfully addressing 
the issues of colonization in New Zealand, 


Colonialism 


Australia, Canada and the USA. We should 
be challenging the jurisdiction of these co- 
lonial settler state governments as they move 
to sign international trade and investment 
deals, in the light of their continued denial 
of Indigenous Peoples’ rights, jurisdiction, 
and title. 

The centuries-old culture of coloniza- 
tion holds the key to understanding and 
defeating the current wave of globalization. 
If we understand how “democratic” govern- 
ments like Canada can sanction the ongo- 
ing assault on indigenous lands and com- 
munities it isn’t hard to understand why 
such governments subscribe to free market 
international trade and investment policies. 

In determining the values and founda- 
tions on which we build alternatives to the 
neoliberal agenda our movements must be 
prepared to examine our own propensity 
to oppress. We cannot build alternatives to 
globalization on the rotten foundations of 
the denial of occupying indigenous lands 
and the ongoing suppression of Indigenous 
Peoples’ rights. “The colonizers are always 
building rotten foundations and expecting 
us to step into a completed building” says 
Sharon Venne. 

If anti-globalization activists and organ- 
izations do not address these questions with 
some urgency then I fear that the growing 
resistance to neoliberalism in the global 


North risks being as inherently colonialist as 
the institutions and processes which it op- 
poses. Our usage of the term colonization 
will be little more than empty rhetoric if 
our analysis does not acknowledge the con- 
text in which corporate globalization — and 
the worldwide opposition to it — is taking 
place. 

Those of us active in anti-globalization 
struggles in Canada, the USA, New Zealand 
and Australia need to examine our role in 
the colonization and globalization of the 
earth. Only then can we seriously talk about 
liberation and real alternatives to the neolib- 
eral agenda. 


— Aziz Choudry (Orignally printed in ZNet 
Magazine) 
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Conference 


Anarchists Meet and Greet and Talk, Talk, Talk... 


“| thought it was a worth- 
while couple of days, only 
sat in on a couple of ses- 
sions, but just meeting up 
with everyone was _ valu- 
able.” 


“Two years ago when I was 
grumpy and cynical about 
the anarchist movement | 
would have been really pis- 
sed off and storm out, but 
now I| have such a low opin- 
ion of the anarchist move- 
ment that | was pleasantly 
surprised.” 


“| found the conference ex- 
tremely stressful and emo- 
tionally draining, but | also 
feel that positive things 
came out of it in the end... 
We also decided to start a 
nationwide a-fem zine, and 
have an a-fem conference 
later this year.” 


“The best things to come 
out of it were the com- 
mitment to a couple of 
projects which | think are 
vital to having a successful 
conference next time, and 
’d urge all NZ anarchists 
to give what support they 
can to the mutual aid 
project, the communica- 
tions network, the nation- 
wide activist site, and any 
other ones | wasn’t present 
at the discussions for.” 


HE 2004 anarchist conference —@ 

Gathering’ — attracted about 60 people 

in all from around Aotearoa. Originally 
planned for Labour Weekend the conference 
was moved back to Guy Fawkes weekend so 
as not to clash with the anti-racism march 
in Wellington — as a result it was very inten- 
sive as three days worth of workshops were 
packed into two! 

The conference followed on from last 
years conference held at 
Marama-iti in Wanganui. 
The conference attracted 
quite a different crowd 
as there was much more 
emphasis on political and 
social issues than those 
oriented towards lifestyle, 
and perhaps tried to bring 
politics back into the an- 
archist movement which 
hadn’t seen a distinctively 
politically focused confer- 
ence since 2001. 

Workshops and dis- 
cussions included a fairly 
wild debate on anarchism, 
the nature of class, Tino Rangatiratanga & 
anarchism, sexism in the movement, work- 
place organisation, men’s & wimmin’s dis- 
cussion groups, anti-semitism, independent 
media, the Catholic Worker movement and 
a discussion called ‘the politics of cocks and 
cunts’. 

As expected, a group of blokes from the 
National Front turned up and stood on the 
street outside the venue and generally made 
fools of themselves — but seemed to pose 
little threat. Despite this, however, the gig 
planned for later that night was called off due 
to fears that the National Front would make 
an appearance and instead festivities moved 
to a couple of flats around the city. 

Perhaps the most important discussions 
were with relation to sexism in the move- 
ment and gender dynamics, a subject that 
became a particular focus of the conference. 
‘The general ‘sexism in the movement’ work- 
shop occurred at the beginning of the confer- 
ence and was well facilitated but really only 
began to scratch at the surface. The next day 
the wimmin’s and men’s groups managed to 
more openly and seriously raise the issues 
that had only just begun to be touched in 
the sexism workshop and ended with both 
groups, which had met separately, coming 
back together and sharing their discussions. 
While emotionally draining, most agreed 
this was one of the most significant opportu- 
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nities the conference provided and was long 
overdue. 

The conference hosted a lot of quality 
workshops, and allowed for lots of informal 
networking, but I think if people had gone 
expecting to come out with a clear direction 
for the movement they would have been 
rather disappointed. 

The strategy discussion, which was pain- 
ful at best, did however come out with a few 





constructive suggestions. Foremost among 
these was to have get-togethers as a move- 
ment more often and around specific topics 
or campaigns. For example, spending an en- 
tire weekend focused on discussing how we 
are going to approach the upcoming elec- 
tion, or the next war whenever that comes 
around. Beyond providing a lot of practical 
suggestions like hosting more skill-shares, 
writing more and providing social services, 
the strategy discussion also emphasised the 
need for anarchists to actively attempt to link 
up with other social movements or groups as 
is already happening in Wellington between 
anarchists and radical Maori activists. And, 
of course, the need for explicitly anarchist 
groups in regional areas was again empha- 
sised. 

Overall, the conference was a much- 
needed opportunity to get together, network, 
learn and talk politics, but at the same there 
are a few lessons we should be taking from 
the experience and applying to future gather- 
ings. I look forward to the next one! 


— Torrance 


Eds: Full length articles on several of the discus- 
sions and workshops that appeared at the con- 
ference will be appearing in the next few issues 
of Aotearoa Dissident Voice. 





N Tuurspay 25th November 2004, 
6,000 unionists took to the streets of 
Melbourne to protest against the im- 
prisonment of former state secretary of the 


Australian Manufacturing Workers Union 
(AMWU), Craig Johnston. 
In September this year Craig was jailed to 
a prison sentence of 2 years nine months with 
a minimum of nine months to be served im- 
mediately. He was charged with two counts 
of affray, threat to kill, lawful damage and a 
myriad of other charges after he took part in a 
union occupation with 17 other union mem- 
bers. The occupations took place at Johnston 
tiles where 29 workers jobs were outsourced to 
labour provider Skilled Engineering. 
The unionists entered Johnson Tiles to 
photograph the scab labourers for a 
board. 
Following that, 


shame 


What anarchism means to me... 


six unionists travelled across 
town to Skilled Engineering 
with the intention of rendering 
the office inoperable — this was 
achieved with $45,000 worth of 
damage. 

Direct political target- 
ing and blindingly obvious 
injustices ensued when 15 of 
the 17 were fined $1,000 and 
given good behaviour bonds. 1 
person was let off charges all to- 
gether for ratting on everybody 
else and Craig was sent to prison. 

Craig is a member of Workers First, which 
is a militant strength within the AMWU. Be- 
cause of their commitment to rank and file 
control of the union, and with an ability to 
achieve through their militancy, they were 
viewed as a threat to the bureaucratic national 
body of the AMWU. 

The national body however lacks the 
strength of numbers on the street. Despite 
memo’s dispatched by national secretary and 
basic bureaucratic scum Doug Cameron warn- 
ing union members that attending the rally 
could cost them their jobs, 1500 attended. In 
some instances entire shops shut, others sent 
delegations by the busload. The Maritime 
Union of Australia shut shop in a solid display 
of union solidarity across other unions. 

What these unions provide is proof that 
when the masses take to the streets, they hold 


the power. These unionists went against the 
status quo of the union, who when faced with 
supporting one of their own or bowing to the 
conservative Labour party to which they are 
affiliated, choose the latter. 

This rally may not have achieved the im- 
mediate release of Craig Johnston, it has how- 
ever proved to the bureaucratic scum that exist 
at the top of these unions, the strength that 
lies beneath them. 

These structures only remain in existence 
as the rank and file see them as a superfluous 
entity within the movement. If something is 
wanted it is fought for not by union officials 
but by the rank and file — the sooner we realise 
this in New Zealand the better! All the money 
and supposed ‘power’ of these select few will 
not stop the marches, will not stop the strikes 
and will not put an end to the strength and 
solidarity of the rank and file union members, 
and will most certainly not put an end to what 
this can achieve. 

For more information on the Free Craig 
Johnston campaign, visit the website at 
www.defendcraigjohnston.info 

If you would like to send a message of soli- 
darity to Craig in prison, the address is: 
Loddon Prison 
Locked Bag 3 
Castlemaine, Victoria 3450 
Australia 


— Lynda Boyd 


A regular column for people who label themselves as anarchists to explore what anarchism means to them on a personal level, what 
attracted them to anarchism and what their plans and hopes are for the future. 


WANTED TO take a slightly different tack from 

the previous ‘A to me’ columnists and look at 
what anarchism means within the context of 
my daily life — beyond my situationist fuelled 
fantasies of angry-brigade, red-army-faction 
days on the run, destroying the structures of 
capitalist oppression with stolen explosives. 
Awakened from my daydreams of black-clad 
lovers, on the lam with false identities and car- 
boots full of heavy weaponry. When I look up 
from the pages of crimethinc dumpster punk 
romance - there is my everyday life. 

Without a doubt, the key factor that 
underpins my day-to-day experiences as an 
anarchist is... meetings. Big meetings, small 
meetings, long meetings, short meetings. 
O, Joyous meetings. My first connection to 
the anarchist community in Aotearoa was 
through a meeting, and the odds are that one 
day I'll expire during a particularly heated or 
prolonged bout of consensus based decision- 
making. I’m coming to love meetings, which 
is lucky, because I’m sure there'll be a hell of a 
lot more of them ‘after the revolution’. I love 
the human interplay and the shared food, the 
invisible hierarchies and the dodgy minute 


takers. I even love those people who only come 
along to one meeting and suggest something 
that the group ends up struggling with for 
months. 

If meetings are the vegan chocolate cake of 
my anarchist life; then plain old talking bullshit 
is my daily bread. The anarchists in my life like 
to talk, and so do I. Talking theory, talking 
politics, talking historical piracy and open 
relationships. Talking about the challenges that 
are presented to us, as anarchists, by the people 
in our lives. Challenges from our friends and 
family, challenges from our anarchist comrades, 
and most of all, challenges from ourselves. 

Living with an anarchist perspective 
has made it harder to have political 
conversations with my friends and family. 
It means that everyday I must face up to the 
contradictions between my beliefs and the 
way I live - a hypocrisy that is unavoidable 
within contemporary consumerist society. It 
can be hard not to feel overwhelmed by the 
chasm that exists between the lofty ideals of 
theoretical anarchism and the oppression 
around me (in which I am complicit). 

What keeps me sane, the tonic for the 


malady that envelops me, is community. My 
friends, my cohorts. Those freedom fighters, 
working together to create some beautiful space 
- willing to stand against a line of religious 
zealots or angry policemen. The sneaky sifters 
I bump into at the dumpster hotspots. The 
men and women who share my work in the 
bookstore, and out on the street. The rag-tag 
bunch of golden-hearted troublemakers who 
call me on my subconscious racism or sexism. 
When I feel like I’m jumping (or was I pushed?) 
into yet another battle it feels like we'll never 
win, another activist campaign with no end - 
it’s always a pleasure to know the circle A crew 
are at my side, swinging misspelt placards and 
speaking truth to power. 

And I guess, in it’s best form, this is what 
anarchism means to me now. Good friends with 
good hearts fighting for freedom. In a world 
drowning in plastic existences and synthetic 
realities, its an honour, and a privilege to be 
surrounded by heroes. 


— Russell Lee 
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War & Imperialism 


“THE FACE OF EMPARE 


Demokos: Tell us before you go, Hecuba, 
what is it you think empire looks like. 


Hebuca: Like the bottom ofa baboon. When the 
baboon is up in a tree, with its hind end facing 
us, there is the face of empire exactly; scarlet, 
scaly, glazed and framed with a clotted filthy wig. 


Demokos: So empire has two faces: this you 
describe, and Helen's. 


- Jean Giraudoux, The Trojan War Will Not 
Take Place. 


ne thing we can learn about America 

from the November elections — the 

gullibility of U.S. voters is in perfect 
balance with the genius of their marketers. 
This was less a victory for the Republicans 
than a reflection of the glaring bankruptcy 
of the Democrats however, the convergence 
of left and right now so intimate, and the 
subversion of democracy now so complete 
that Kerry failed to distinguish himself from 
Bush on a single major issue — and therefore 
offered no alternatives. In the land of the 
Pepsi-Coke wars, the Marlboro Man, and the 
happy ending, image and. brand-association 
reign supreme. Kerry's pussyfooting, ham- 
liberal intellectualism was no match for Bush, 
the cowboy with his own personal stairway to 
heaven, the simple man who follows his “gut 
instincts” and strides forward heroically to 
“rid the world of evildoers”. 

But as the neo-cons clear the deck of even 
the most minute foreign policy dissent and 
prepare to intensify the murderous assault on 
the Iraqi people in preparation for the formal 
installation of a client government come the 
January elections, it is difficult not to feel 
most keenly the fear, anger and inconceivable 
suffering of the Iraqi people — the unseen 
victims of the American will-to-power. 

The first 21 months of Operation Iraqi 
Freedom have been nothing less than a horror- 
story, and following the logic of any colonial 





invasion, violence has been focused directly on 
the prime enemy of empire: ordinary civilians. 
The euphemism “shock and awe” was coined 
by ‘defence intellectuals within the Bush 
administration. As a terror tactic however — 
the idea being to shatter your adversary’s will 
to resist through a massive display of barbarity 
— it is nothing new. Genghis Khan used it to 
great effect during his invasion of China in 
1213. His own version was to slaughter the 
entire population of cities that opposed him, 
while merely enslaving those cities that were 
sufficiently ‘awed’ to capitulate peacefully. The 
problem with this particular strategy is that 
most often it serves to inspire resistance rather 
than break it, as the Pentagon is now realising. 
As with Bush however, Genghis was a man 
who found a plan and stuck to it. Before the 
Mongol invasion, China had a population of 
about 100 million inhabitants. After complete 
conquest in 1279 a census showed it be 
roughly 60 million. 

During the March bombing 240 000 
cluster bombs were dropped on Iraq, Baghdad 
hammered with approximately 1000 cruise 
missiles in the first two days of bombing 
alone. Civilian infrastructure was targeted as 
a matter of strategy; bridges, power stations, 
sewerage treatment plants, water purification 
facilities and telephone exchanges were 
all reduced to smouldering rubble, with 
predictably devastating consequences for the 
civilian population. Over 10 000 Iraqis were 
killed during the initial phase, another 8000 
wounded just in Baghdad. 

The ground campaign was equally 
virulent. One example from many is the 
infamous battle along Highway One on the 
Western Bank of the Tigris where Saddam's 
conscripts fought off an American tank 
column for 36 hours, the U.S. tanks spraying 
shellfire down the motorway until every 
vehicle, civilian and military, was a blackened 
lump of metal. Robert Fisk, an independent 
correspondent described the scene. “I walked 
the highway as the last shots were being fired, 
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peering into cars filled with the blackened 
corpses of men, women and children. Carpets 
and blankets had been thrown over several 
piles of the dead. In the back of one car lay 
a young, naked woman, her perfect features 
blackened by fire, her husband or father still 
sitting at the steering wheel, his legs severed 
below the knees. It was a massacre.” 

Human Rights Watch recently described 
the occupying forces as “out of control and 
rapacious”. U.S. military officials have openly 
admitted to taking inspiration from Israeli 
urban warfare tactics, bombing and bulldozing 
whole communities in collective punishment 
for housing guerrillas, and even encasing 
entire towns in barbed wire — a practise 
associated with the Nazi SS and Wehrmacht, 
and explicitly defined as a war crime under the 
post-war Geneva Convention. 

‘Shock and awe’ is the rationale of empire, 
a message both to Iraqis as well as other 
recalcitrant powers in the Middle East — and 
indeed, to the whole world. This is imperial 
communication: let them be as angry as they 
want, as long as they know who is the meanest, 
toughest son-of-a-bitch on the global block. 

The same basic logic was clearly 
demonstrated during the three-week long 
siege on Fallujah, a city containing some 
100 000 non-combatants at the beginning 
of bombardment. The crime of Fallujah — a 
pious Muslim community that has a history 
of resistance under Saddam's regime — was its 
refusal to recognise the authority of Allawi’s 
puppet interim government, and upholding 
Iraqis’ moral and legal right to defend 
themselves against colonisation. 

The city was razed in order to “teach 
a lesson” to the Iraqis and anyone else who 
dares to resist America’s historical mission. 
As retired Marine Col. Gary Anderson told 
the Wall Street Journal, “This is primarily a 
political battle. Fallujah has little to no military 
significance. But every day the insurgents hold 
that city is a political and psychological victory 
for them.” In other words, what is being 
carried out in Fallujah is a policy of collective 
punishment, of exemplary terrorism. The 
existence of Fallujah symbolised defiance, and 
was obliterated accordingly. 

Of course, the battle was always obscenely 
one-sided, Iraqi fighters, armed with nothing 
more than AK-47’s and Rocket Propelled 
Grenades were pitted against the most 
sophisticated and devastating technology of 
modern warfare. To dislodge just one Iraqi 
sniper holding up U.S. marines, an embedded 
New York Times journalist reported that a 
three story complex was targeted with two 
500-pound bombs, 35 155mm artillery 
shells from Abram tanks and some 30 000 
rounds from machine guns and small arms. 
The building, the journalist noted, was left a 
“smoking ruin’. 

The U.S. troops were worked into what 


can only be described as a psychopathic blood 
lust in preparation for the assault, a culture 
of ‘revenge-mentality’ purposefully incubated. 
The officer class well understand that they 
are not fighting against evil theocratic 
terrorists, foreign mujahideen and Al Qaeda 
operatives, but that the vast majority of the 
Iraqi resistance are simply patriotic civilians 
defending their homeland — the perpetuation 
of such illusions is deliberate and strategically 
motivated. The typical G.I. bluntness 
of some American soldiers in Fallujah 
resonates chillingly with Stanley 
Kubrick’s vivid representation of the 
processes of dehumanisation systemic 
to the American military (and for that 
matter, any military) in his film Fud/ 
Metal Jacket. One young sniper was 
quoted in The New York Times, “I got 
me 5 of them with my night vision 
in a building. It was just like a video 
game.” Another marine summed up 
the assault, “Got my kills, love my 
job.” 

In further violation of Geneva 
regulations, U.S. forces cut off water 
and power supplies weeks before 
laying siege, ruinous for a community 
whose existence depends entirely on 
artificial irrigation. They prevented 
all ‘military-age males’ between 15- 
55 from exiting the city, leaving non- 
combatants little choice but to stay 
and fight for their lives. They bombed 
two hospitals, and occupied the only 
remaining medical facility for military 
use. In the second week of attack 
Abbas Ali, a doctor in the city, told Al 
Jazeerah “I’m one of the few medical 
cadres that survived last Monday 
from the massacre. We are in a very 
tragic situation. Hundreds of dead 
bodies are spread in the streets. Even 
the injured are still there. We cannot 
transfer them. We cannot do anything 
to save them.” Further demonstrating 
that the target of the siege was not just 
the resistance, but all those who live in 
Fallujah, U.S. forces then refused the 
Iraqi Red Crescent entrance into the 
city to distribute desperately needed 
medical aid. 

A recent announcement in the prestigious 
British medical journal The Lancet estimates 
that 100 000 Iraqis have been killed since 
the initial invasion, eighty-four percent of 
these deaths caused by the actions of the 
Americans and the British. Latest conservative 
estimates of the slaughtering in Fallujah will 
add an extra 1000 dead to the Iraqi body 
count. It is speculated that, in Fallujah alone 
two thirds of this number would have been 
non-combatants, in keeping with the kill 
ratio since the start of the war. Perhaps the 
greatest tragedy here is that, due to the truly 


artful suppression of information maintained 
by imperial authorities in Iraq, we will have 
to wait months, if not years to know the 
real story of what went on in Fallujah. Left 
to our imagination is the terror of children 
hiding from artillery fire behind mud walls, 
the horror of those crushed to death under 
collapsing masonry, the sheer pointless agony 
of a child whose shredded arm is amputated 
with a dirty scalpel and a blunting bone-saw, 








without anaesthetic, who later dies of shock, 


alone. 

Last week Bush and Blair hailed Fallujah 
as showing the determination of the U.S. and 
Britain to “help Iraqis achieve their liberty 
and to defend the security of the world”. 
November’s Democratic presidential hopeful 
hadn't a word to say. 

Naturally, these actions are all defined as 
war crimes under international law — Geneva 
Protocol was formulated to protect civilians 
when states wage war with one another. As 
liberal commentators are so loath to realise, to 
admonish the American military for targeting 


War & Imperialism 


civilians is about as intelligent as criticising a 
dog for licking its balls. 

One would think the Chiefs of Staff have 
studied the Mongolian campaigns in detail; 
after all, military historians generally credit 
Genghis Khan with first inventing ‘scorched- 
earth warfare and terrorism as military 
strategy. The comparison is accurate, the U.S. 
military and the Mongolian hordes have the 
same imperial functionality: to ravage, kill 
and conquer with maximum efficiency, 
which means maximum _ brutality. 
Genghis even invented a mandate from 


heaven promulgating his own destiny 
to put the world under the Mongolian 
knife, which reads almost identically 
to Manifest Destiny. History grinds 
on, civilisations rise and fall — but the 
logic of empire remains unchanged. 

Of course, if the peons of 
imperialism — the soldiers who do 
the physical killing — are going to be 
good at their job, if they are to accept 
this kind of barbarism as normalcy, 
then they must be indoctrinated 
thoroughly, stripped of any capacity 
for independent thought, and made 
to feel subjectively blameless for their 
crimes. Here, racism has always been 
the biggest asset of empire. 

In Kenya in the 1950’s, the British 


slaughtered an estimated 10,000 
Kenyans and ran _ concentration 
camps where conditions were so 


harsh that 402 inmates died in just 
one month. Torture, flogging and 
abuse of women and children was 
endemic. Historian of imperialism 
V.G Kiernan wrote of these prisons 
as being “as bad as any similar Nazi or 
Japanese establishment”. None of this 
was reported at the time, newspapers 
frothing in similar tones about the 
“Mau Mau Terror” — “demonic” black 
against white. 

In Vietnam Americans regarded 
the Vietnamese as “human lice” to be 
exterminated in industrial quantities 
during the decade long war of attrition 
termed ‘Operation Meat Grinder 
— the object being, in the words of 
Gen. William Westmoreland, to decimate 
the Vietnamese population “to the point of 
national disaster for generations to come”. 
When asked to comment on the suffering 
of the Vietnamese civilians, Westmoreland 
replied, “The Oriental doesn’t put the same 
high price on life as a Westerner”. 

In 1968, Col. George S. Patton sent out 
Christmas cards of dismembered Vietnamese 
National Liberation Front soldiers stacked 
neatly in a pile, inscribed with the words 
“From Colonel and Mrs George S. Patton— 
Peace on Earth”. 

After the My Lai massacre in 1968 when 
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War & Imperialism 


the army’s Charlie Company murdered 
347 unarmed men, women, children and 
infants, some members of the Company were 
psychologically evaluated during the internal 
whitewash in 1971. An Army psychologist 
concluded that the massacre was only allowed 
to occur because “the men did not feel as if 
they were killing humans, but rather they 
were animals with whom one could not speak 
or reason”. 

Racism functions to deny human victims 
their humanity, the Vietnamese were ‘slopes’, 
‘dinks’, ‘slits’ and ‘gooks’ just as today the 
Iraqi’s are ‘towel-heads’, ‘rag-heads’, ‘terrorists’ 
and ‘sand-niggers’. A senior British officer was 
quoted by John Pilger last week stating that 
the Americans view Iraqis as Untermenschen, 
a term that Hitler used in Mein Kampf to 
describe Jews, Romanies and Slavs as sub- 
human. Indeed, there is an obscene parallel 
between Operation Barbarossa and Operation 









Iraqi Freedom — the fashion in which the Nazi 
Army laid waste to Soviet towns and cities, 
butchering combatants and non-combatants 
alike. 

Put in this context, those lurid pictures of 
exultant Americans laughing as they degrade 
Iraqi captives at Abu Ghraib, the revelations 
of Iraqis beaten to death in British custody 
and the images of British soldiers urinating on 
the faces of prisoners quickly lose their novelty 
value. Those American soldiers in Saddam's 
old torture dungeons at Abu Ghraib, those 
young British squaddies in Basra came from 
towns and cities where the imperial culture of 
race hatred has its roots. 

Leaked Pentagon documents make it 
clear torture is widespread in Iraq, Amnesty 
International describes it as “systemic”, 
and the briefest glance at the history of 
U.S. colonialism proves that torture is as 
American as God and apple pie. Since its 
inception the CIA has taken a keen interest 
in torture, ardently studying Nazi techniques 


TRS iew,.. 


and protecting their exponents such as Klaus 
Barbie. In his book Whiteout, drawing from 
declassified government documents, Jeffery 
St. Clair recounts how in 1968 the CIA 
became frustrated with the ineffectiveness of 
usual methods of torture and interrogation 
used against Vietnamese prisoners. As he 
writes, “The agency had begun more advanced. 
experiments, in one of which it anaesthetised 
three prisoners, opened their skulls and placed 
electrodes in their brains. They were revived, 
put in a room and given knives. The CIA 
psychologists then activated the electrodes, 
hoping the prisoners would attack one and 
other. They didn’t. Theelectrodeswere removed, 
the soldiers shot and their bodies burned.” 

More recently, following repeated 
condemnation from Amnesty International 
over torture and human rights abuse at 
Guantanamo Bay, in March this year The 
Guardian published extensive revelations from 


a 
4 


former guards and prisoners 
detailing the interrogation 
techniques carried out by 


oy a 
: ne U.S. authorities, one of the 
(PER We. | most effective apparently 
ve UOTE BAH being sexual abuse. 
Prostitutes are allegedly 
employed to _ sexually 


degrade the more pious 
Muslim prisoners, smearing 
menstrual blood over their 
faces, defecating in front of 
them, forced penetration 
for young virgin Muslims, 
sodomy and other forms of 
violation. 

And so Ivan “Chip” 
Frederick and Lynddie 
England, the  trailer-park 
torturers, were offered up as 
sacrificial-lambs to appease 
the outrage of Western civilisation, to restore 
our certainty in order, and to recast the 
integrity of Western moral superiority. After 
all, isn’t it the belief that we don’t do this type 
of thing that separates ‘us’ from all ‘them’? 

Saddam was dubbed the ‘Hitler of 
Baghdad’, but wasn’t Hitler a product of the 
West, of our own culture? If Hitler could 
murder 6 million Jews, why is it so hard to 
believe we are willing to perpetrate similar 
crimes in Iraq today? The global media has 
indeed moved to the left post 9/11, and in 
doing so has contributed even more effectively 
to the containment of critical thought. The 
liberal media reports on these atrocities, it 
may even vehemently condemn them, but 
only at the most superficial level, and always 
with the view of channelling public outrage 
back into the institutions of reform. This is 
understandable, by our own standards to 
not be outraged would disqualify us from 
civilisation. To really probe to the root of 
such atrocities however, would be to call for 
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revolution. 

The only way anyone can still believe 
the war on Iraq was for anything other than 
to seize control of the profits flowing from 
Iraqi oil, and to make sure the global oil 
trade stays in U.S. dollars is through wilful 
ignorance. Accordingly, as the coalition 
carries out its last-ditch effort to crush the 
resistance in anticipation of elections, we can 
expect a blizzard of platitudes from the liberal 
media expressing the nobility of democracy 
as we dress ourselves up in the uniforms of 
righteousness and carry forward the great 
historical civilising mission of the West. 

There will be no talk about how the 
Americans have assumed control over the 
electoral process with an “electoral commission” 
that effectively gives them the power to 
eliminate parties they don't like. There will be 
no talk on how Allawi and Rumsfeld plan to 
exclude recalcitrant areas from the vote. There 
will be no talk on how the basis of any free 
society — public ownership of national assets 
and resources — have been auctioned off in the 
form of oil credits to U.S. banks to finance the 
reconstruction of the half of Iraq bombed into 
oblivion by the U.S. army. There will be no 
talk of Bremer’s notorious “Order 39” which 
decrees foreign corporations can own 100% 
of Iraqi banks, mines and factories, and allows 
these corporations to remove 100% of their 
profits from the country. 

America will reap the shit storm. As with 
the initial invasion, Fallujah was a pyrrhic 
victory. Resistance has intensified greatly 
in Baghdad, Mosul, Ramadi, Samarra, 
Baquba, Hiyt, Qaim, Latifyah and Taji, and 
the multitude of militant rebel groups are 
showing more and more signs of unification 
and coordination (although it is speculated 
that ex-Baathists are now monopolising 
strategic leadership). Iraq will never defeat 
America militarily, but the resistance, which 
effectively has unlimited regional support, can 
protract the war indefinitely, and inflict such 
casualties that will make the U.S. campaign 
untenable, and unsustainable at the level of 
domestic support. 

The Bush clique has run the domestic 
economy like its own private fiefdom to 
finance this war, and unless it succeeds in 
Iraq, will have drastically debased American 
economic power for generations to come. In 
ravaging Iraq, the neo-cons have also ravaged 
their own country. The costs of imperialism 
are always borne by society as a whole, while 
the benefits are enjoyed by a privileged few. 
Costs are socialised, benefits privatised, also 
the logic of free-market capitalism. 

Americans themselves will indeed be 
forced to look at the real face of empire, but 
this will be little compensation for those who 
have already seen it, dead or enduring. 


— Matt Russell 


Rhymes of resistance 


HE BASIS FOR THIS RANT stems from a 

single event. I attended a poetry read- 

ing at the recent international poetry 
festival held in Wellington. Antonieta Vil- 
lamil from Columbia was our drawcard, 
the program indicated that her poetry was 
fuelled by the oppression and victimisation 
of people opposing the Columbian regime. 
There were four other poets, a guest poet 
from India and three from NZ. The session 
began and the compeer announced that this 
festival had an underlying theme of human 
rights. 

Villamil delivered a strong, impassioned, 
and engaging recitation, utilising song and 
second voice to add dynamics. However by 
the time the three NZ readers (middle-aged, 
Pakeha, and male) had finished I held noth- 
ing but contempt and scorn for such bored, 
boorish, self-indulgent wank. 

The first kiwi poet read a poem about 
drinking coffee on the grass in Geneva perv- 
ing at women in bikinis. The second was 
stilted Buddhist-inspired twaddle about slid- 
ing down the side of volcanoes and picking 
lemons. And the third had the redeeming 
value of being slightly funny, but remained 
set in what appeared to be a 1960s kiwi cath- 
olic boy’s boarding school experience, hardly 
a human rights violation though some may 
argue otherwise. 

The only connection I could make from 
these poems were along the lines of: 

‘we have luck and are lucky to live 
in a boat of paradise amidst the sea of 
human rights violations, 
listen to these poems of privilege’ 

Not one local poet used the opportu- 
nity to explore the festivals theme of human 
rights in any angle, let alone mention the 
two words, in text or elaboration of their 
work. In contrast to Villamil’s reading, my 
mood became vitriolic, after expecting some 
mention of human rights from our local po- 
ets and receiving nothing, my tolerance for 
artistic endeavour and linguistic exploration 
was non-existent. 

I love poems that can stir emotion, but 
this was not what I had in mind. So we left, 
venting our own guttural brand of expletive 
poetry to the day. I was frustrated but, cyni- 
cally, not surprised. It seemed to reinforce 
my thoughts that NZ art, on the whole, has 
become a bunch of indulgent, profession- 
based, public selfexploration that places 
more value in clever personal quirk over 
substance. 

Current art, and artists, appear to have 


either lost or forgotten that socially connect- 
ed voice. In the early 80’s, within the field 
of music, there were a few performers that 
included elements of social commentary and 
analysis into their work. Songs such as ‘Riot 
Squad’, “There is no depression in NZ’, and 
‘Don't go were all grounded in some local 
context. However, since the mid 80’s and the 
redirection of the economy, artistic content 
has lost that focus. 

To my thinking, artists and creative 
workers have a responsibility to take the 
situations which surround our environment, 
complex or otherwise, and reinterpret them 
back via poems, song, painting, theatre, or 
any other form of media available. Globally, 
and historically, artists and entertainers are 
a central part of a community rather than 
a perceived segregated elite. And it has not 
always been a safe career option. Poets have 
been murdered by various states for publicly 
presenting opposing or dissenting views, 
musicians have been banished and outcast, 
and dance and theatre groups have trav- 
elled and engaged local communities, plac- 
ing themselves at personal risk, to inform, 
educate, and present alternatives in the days 
before the internet. 

It seems that the greatest social statement 
of recent days is Dobbyn’s tune ‘Loyal’. The 


national psyche was fed into the groupthink 
sheep wringer, branding loyalty and indi- 
cating patriotic enthusiasm as only being 
expressible by supporting a rich mans bor- 
ing boat race. Globally, when Gulf War II 
started, many mainstream American artists 
united to oppose the Bush regime across the 
artistic spectrum. The same cannot be said 
for here. Don McGlashen from the Mutton- 
birds is the only prominent NZ musician 
who has been actively visible in the anti-war 
movement. Where are the rest? Why has it 
taken two years for artists to mobilise for Za- 
oui? What are artists responses to the fore- 
shore and seabed confiscation, G.E., civil 
unions, NZ involvement in Iraq, gender 
politics, Steven Wallace, or any other situ- 


Zapata’s Jukebox 


poems of privilege? 


ations that need exploration in one form or 
another? Without these conscious actions, 
provoking discussion, we become prone to 
forgetting. Shallow, consumer driven art 
does not make for deep, evolving, and inspi- 
rational cultures. It is a continuation of the 
disposable mindset that 
pervades cur- 
rent think- 
ing. 

I may 
have missed 


ee 


others  in- 
volved in 






working with social cam- 
paigns and my criticism 

is not intended to attack 

people’s actual efforts. 

When I mention McGlash- 
en’s effort I’m talking about 
the most mainstream of NZ 
performers. I have not seen 
such involvement from 
others such as Dobbyn, the 
Finn brothers, Shihad etc in 
social causes. I also acknowl- 
edge that there are areas of 
creative exploration where 
issues are explored in depth 

such as Hip Hop artists like 
Upper Hutt Posse, labels such 
as Dawn Raid, painters such 
as James Robinson and Robyn 
Kahukiwa, the Skate Board 
poets, satirical writing like the 
now defunct Babylon Express, 


= 
uu cra 
and a number of other independent practi- 
tioners within NZ. 

The combination of creative aesthetic 
and social commentary does not equate to 
loss of artistic integrity or quality, more so 
the opposite. It broadens the scope of the 
audience, links history with today, delivers 
critique and information in accessible for- 
mats other that academic tomes. And by this 
critique I am not suggesting that art needs 
to only be overtly political in content, the 
subtlety and nuances of personal exploration 
are as important as the broad social analysis. 
Art can be informative and entertaining at 
the same time. It requires commitment, a 
perception outside the self and ability to in- 
terpret wider issues with personal responses, 
and a willingness to engage others in dia- 
logue. 


— Mr Sterile & D.S. Lunchbox 
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Book Review 


The Anarchists in the Spanish Civil War 


Robert Alexander, The Anarchists in the 
Spanish Civil War: Vol |, Janus Publishing 
Company, London, 1999, pp. 703, ISBN | 
85756 400 6 


T IS POSSIBLE to be an anarchist without 

reading a book on Anarchism or even 

being literate. Thinking for yourself and 
observing get you a long way. It is also a 
useful way to fend off annoying people. A 
friend once related an anecdote wherein an 
Anarchist was approached by an evangelical 
Trotskyist. The Trot tried to initiate a dis- 
cussion on “The objectively counter-revolu- 
tionary nature of the Kronstadt sailors” only 
to be rebuffed with “Er? I don't know any- 
thing about that.” The eager missionary gave 
up and went off to sell papers or whatever. 
While such responses have their uses, know- 
ing a few historical experiences can buttress 





empirically based observations. Nobody 
knows everything, but pulling the occasional 
historical example out of your political kit 
bag can be useful. Hey, you might end up on 
a quiz show one day, who knows? 

Having decided to look at historical 
events relating to Anarchism, you sooner or 
later encounter Spain as a subject. That may 
summon up references like paella, bull fight- 
ing, flamenco, Segovia, Goya, sunburnt Eng- 
lish tourists etc. Nothing wrong with that 
list as far as it goes. However to Anarchists 
it usually includes the major social revolu- 
tion and war that erupted in the country in 
1936 in which Anarchists fought against the 
reactionary coalition of General Franco. Si- 
multaneously they attempted to build socio- 
economic structures along libertarian lines. 
Finally the bad guys won, but not before 
real gains were made. It is still sometimes 
argued that anarchism is faulty because it is 
incapable of dealing with the complexities 
of modern, technologically advanced econo- 
mies.' Some may say, “Well, good”, for the 


rest of us, Spain is a positive example where 
anarchists did for a time deal effectively with 
evolved modern circumstances. 

There are thousands of books written 
about the Spanish war-revolution. Many 
are broad overviews encompassing activities 
of every political faction, others are studies 
of particular events or biographies and per- 
sonal accounts. There is a surprising paucity 
of those looking specifically at the role of 
anarchists, in a sympathetic way. Robert Al- 
exanders’ book is a welcome addition to that 
small number. Alexander is an American aca- 
demic who became interested in his subject 
following a sojourn as a schoolboy. His par- 
ents would have preferred that he visit Nazi 
Germany, but “ ...they did not tell me that if 
a civil war broke out in Spain I could not go 
there. So I concluded that silence gave con- 
sent. I went.” This began a sixty-year inter- 
est culminating in this book. 

‘The work is organised thematically 
in four parts. The first is a narrative 
description of the history and na- 
ture of Spanish anarchism and the 
outbreak of the civil war. Much of 
the content will not be new to those 
acquainted with the subject, but is 
a good overview for those who are 
not. The significant point he makes 
is that the Spanish movement was 
influenced by the likes of Proudhon 
and Bakunin, yet also produced do- 
mestic theorists and had firm routes 
in the country. In addition to better known 
individuals such as Isaac Puente and Diego 
Abad de Santillan, the author mentions 
Ricardo Mella, Orobon Fernandez and Hig- 
inio Noja Ruiz, thinkers not as well known 
in the English speaking world. 

‘The second section discusses the military 
role of the anarchists. It is here Alexander 
makes his most useful contribution to the his- 
toriography of the conflict by demonstrating 
the substantial role the anarchists played at 
every phase and theatre of the war. He makes 
a successful effort to show that key events 
such as the defence of Madrid owe more to 
the anarchist militias than Stalinist hagiogra- 
phy centring on the International Brigades 
has allowed. He also dispels myths such as 
the alleged collapse of the Durruti Column 
under fire and the putative ill discipline in 
the militias as a whole. Alexander’s motives 
however are more to criticise the Commu- 
nists than praise the Anarchists, whom he 
chastises for not overcoming their tradi- 
tional anti-militarism sooner than they did. 
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The third and fourth quarters survey the 
constructive economic achievements made 
in the agrarian and urban sectors respective- 
ly. For example, Alexander details how the 
rural areas were run collectively with recall- 
able delegates who came together at periodic 
assemblies. The collectives usually operated 
without money, implemented infrastructural 
development and increased production, of- 
fering practical evidence that libertarian 
approaches could work. He also charts the 
role of anarchists in respect to health, edu- 
cation and welfare provision and the opera- 
tion of businesses as diverse as textile facto- 
ries, mines, communication and transport 
systems. Interestingly he concludes that the 
short duration of the experiment must lead 
to an open verdict concerning its long-term 
viability. This open-endedness therefore re- 
quires a critical engagement with the mate- 
rial and permits the reader to make their own 
conclusions, after being given ample exam- 
ples to consider. 

There are faults in Alexander's book, 
such as this first volume not containing its 
own index, making it less than user friendly. 
And despite attempting a comprehensive ac- 
count, he says virtually nothing about certain 
important issues such as how the anarchists 
approached justice matters. These lacunae 
not withstanding, this book largely succeeds 
in providing a balanced yet sympathetic ac- 
count of the anarchists in Spain during the 
period. The next time you are looking for 
historical examples to support personal ob- 
servations, this book would be a valuable 
source of material. 


— Barrie Sargeant 


i. A classic example in a standard work can 
be found in George Woodcock, Anarchism: 
A History of Libertarian Ideas and Movements, 
Meridian, 1962, p.28 

ii. Alexander p. xii 
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All letters and feedback welcome! * PO Box 1913, Otautahi/Christchurch, Aotearoa * edcollective@dissidentvoice.org.nz 


My Theory of Everything 
I have just finished reading my first cop- 
ies of imminent rebellion (whose name | 
liked) and Dissident Voice (whose name 
T also like). Thanks for posting them out 
to the Deep South for me. 

A comment made by Torrance needs 
discussion I feel. In “Building the Coun- 
ter-Culture”, issue 5, he mentioned that 
Anarchism is “a movement primarily of 
youth. People full of hope and optimism 
come on board, resist for a few years and 
then lose hope and fall off the wagon.” 
And I am sure that is true...for some. 

So let me introduce myself. 57 years 
old, female, free of relationship entangle- 
ments, and gay (well at least I was before 
the rig amortise set in...). Currently I am 
living in a caravan after having sold my 
house because I became aware that own- 
ership of people and property is the root 
of all our current problems. I and some 
others are negotiating with the Takata 
Whenua here, for land to set up a con- 
scious community. 

I got sick of writing protest emails 
to government departments that reply 
with “We are sorry. As there are so many 
emails coming daily we cannot personally 
respond blah blah”. 

I have thrown in my private prac- 
tice so that I can write articles like this 
and get involved more with the freedom 
movement. I am politically affiliated with 
the Anarchist Movement AND the Green 
Party, upholder of indigenous rights, 
rights of women and a firm believer that 
all beings, human or otherwise are con- 
scious and have the right to live in peace 
at their own volition (including rocks). 

I got this way first by being part of the 
60’s ‘kid’s revolution as Daniel Quinn 
calls it (if you haven't read ‘Ishmael’ and 
“My Ishmael’, I recommend them). But it 
hasn’t stopped there. 

Through the 80’s I was a New Ager. 
Now don’t grimace. In many ways it was 
the 80’s that got some of us in touch with 
indigenous issues through the coming 
to the fore of Native American spiritual 
paths. 

Those years weren't all about corpo- 
rate greed. Back in the boonies of Aus- 
tralia, lots of grown up hippies like me 


had turned our attention from Eastern 


Philosophies to indigenous ones and were 
getting turned on to, and angry about, 
the state that we found them in (the in- 
digenous cultures that is). Many of us 
started searching for our own indigenous 
culture (yes, we whites do have one) that 
was destroyed by the corporate structures 
of power in the days of the inquisition. 
People like StarHawk emerged out of that 
search. We became aware of the similarity 
of what is happening to indigenous peo- 
ple around the world and what happened 
to our own culture centuries ago, and we 
started getting involved politically again. 

Yes, often we did fall off the wagon, 
become professionals, business people, 
etc etc. But many of us are coming full 
circle. Some of us never left the move- 
ment really. Lots of us, I suspect, are arm- 
chair activists, believing we are too old for 
all that now. 

Something Alexander of ‘black star 
books’ down here said to me struck home. 
He said the movement needed elders. By 
that I know he did not mean authoritarian 
parents. No, what he meant, I believe, is 
that those of us that are still around to see 
all we fought against and warned against 
in our youth coming unfortunately to 
fruition worldwide in the environment, 
our health, our rights, consumerism and 
on and on need to get involved. WE need 
to get involved and you NEED us to get 
involved. 

Just think of it. The ‘Baby Boomers’ are 
the largest generation ever, in the world. 
The product of our parents’ attempts to 
find healing through coupling from the 





horrors of WW2. Every age group we 
have moved through we changed for good 
or ill. Now we are retiring and we are pis- 
sed off (or rich). We are told that no one 
wants to be there for us in our dotage and 
we might well have to crawl off into the 
bushes and die cause there is no money in 
the government coffers to help us age in 
dignity. This is the stuff that a revolution 
is made of....disenfranchised people with 
a vision of how it could have been. If this 
energy is channelled, it can become a vi- 
sion of how it can still become, if not for 
us, for those who we pass the baton to. 
Millions if grey dissidents (don’t laugh) 
could stand beside you in your struggle. 
What have we got to lose? Certainly not 
our pension. 


Blessings, Sparrowhawk of Dunedin. 


PS. If any of you have some ideas on how 
we can get the aging hippies off their butts 
and into action, lets have it. I for one am 
up for it. ; Ya Basta! indeed. My website if 
any of you are interested is www.psycho- 
synthesis.org.nz/jayray. 


We Love You 
Dear ADV Editorial Collective, 

Yous guys are the shiznit. You are re- 
ally cool and I want to be just like you 
when I grow up. 


ADV fanclub 


PS. - Where can I get a signed photo of 
Matt? 
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LOOK FAMILIAR? THIS YEAR, JOIN THE CHRISTMAS RESISTANCE MOVEMENT AND 


BO}COTT CHRISTMAS! 


MAS PRESENTS! [ gasmceorne |) 


SiS TAME OF THE 

OPPRESSVE FORCES 
* DON'T BUY CHRIST: 
MAS DECORATIONS! 


OF OAPTTALLEM oF 
SOMETHIN! 
* DON'T BUY CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS! 
*DON'T FEEL 
GUILTY! 
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Get Active! 


Now you’ve read it, it’s time to do something about it! Get in contact with a group near 
you and get in the loop. If you want your group or project listed here, get in contact 


: 
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with us. 


Auckland 

Animal Liberation Auckland 
PO. Box 7213 

Wellesley St 

Auckland 
ala@blackcat.gen.nz 


Auckland GenetiX Action 
aga@agean.org 


Class War Information Service 
P.O. Box 78-104 

Grey Lynn 

Auckland 
classwar@rome.com 


Internet 
www.anarchism.org.nz 
www.indymedia.org.nz 


Wanganui 

Marama-iti 

784 Papaiti Rd 

RD 14 

Wanganui 
saskiamarama@hotmail.com 


Dunedin 

Black Star Books 

24 Stafford St 

PO. Box 812 

Dunedin 
info@blackstar.dystopia.net.nz 


Christchurch 
Anarchist Round Table 
PO. Box 1913 
Christchurch 
art@anarchism.org.nz 
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Wellington 
Aotearoa Reality Check 
arc_contact@yahoo.com 


Class Struggle Anarchist Group 
revoplease@enzyme.org.nz 


Freedom Shop 

166 Cuba St (Opposite Slowboat Records) 
P.O. Box 9263 

Wellington 
the_freedom_shop@yahoo.com 


Wellington Anarcho-feminist Posse 
meganthevegan@anarchism.org.nz 


